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N 15 Wherein A | | 
The Preſent state of Affair 


Are ſet in a New, but v very obvious Light; 3 


The ſeparate and connected Intereſts of Great 
H ritain and Hanover conſider d; ; 


And the i important jor determined 1 
Whether ExcLanD be beſt defended by 
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an Army, or a Navy; at a 2 DIE or 1 
Z dat Home. | | | 
S di; Cufing theſe Points, many vulgar Arguments 


are cenſured and exploded, and a rational, po- 
LS Nn ſubſtituted in their Stead, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Do myſelf the Honour to conſtitute 
BY 8 myſelf che Nation, by the ſame Au- 
SR thoritcy as ſome Gentlemen. conſtitute 
* 1 themſelves the Town; having juſt as 
much Right to direct the State, as they the Stage. 
Thus involving the whole Body of Britiſh Beings with- 
in me, I conceive myſelf big with Expectation of 
the glorious Conſequences, which I am rold muſt 
follow a Change in the Miniſtry. A Change that is 
to produce ſuch Events as will at once ſurprize and 
aſtoniſh the moſt penetrating Politicians ; Seamen 
are now to fight, and Soldiers to fear no Colours; 
Dunkirk is to be demoliſhed; Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca annex d tothe Crown of Great Britain; Spain 
bridled with a Curb; France reduced within its 
Bounds; and I, the Exgliſʒh Nation, to ſhine like 
the Sun in a Sununer's Noon, Glorious and Tri- 
umphant. Theſe will be Halcyon Days indeed, 
and ſuch as could not fairly de expected from any 
Miniſtry leſs able, politick and honeſt than Who 
are now to preſide, and to give new Life, Vigour 
and Activity to a conſumptive State; when it any 
thing is done better than heretofore, it will at leaſt 
be doing ſomething ; but it all be done, as I am 
taught to believe, it will be infinitely more than 
is expected by all, and more than is deſired by 


many. 
| A2 | For 
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- For however ſome Men may imagine, that the 
publick Good is univerſally defired amongſt us, 
yet when the Experimeat comes to be made, I 
am afraid it will appear, that it is much leſs the 
Purſuit of the Generality, than private Intereſt, 
There are certain Periods of Time when the worſt 
thing a Man can do is either to be honeft himſelf; 
or endeavour to make others ſo. When the Land 
Waters come down, there is much more Difficulty 
to row up to Windſor, than when a Summer's 
Drowth has ſlacken d the Impetuoſity of the 
Current, and render d the Force of the Stream 
eaſy to be contended with; and therefore what- 
ever fine Imaginations may project in Theory to 
oppoſe the Stream of Folly in its full Vigour, I 
am afraid they will either labour in vain, or be 
obliged to wait a more calm and tranquil Sea» 
fon. | 

The firſt Pm: to make a Nation great and 
happy, muſt be begun at home; the Arts of cheat- 
ting, diſtreſſing and impriſoning one another z the 
ſubmitting to be over-run with Thieves, Vaga- 
bonds and Smuglers ; the laying of Taxes on che 
Community, -which neyer come'one third Part to 
the Uſe of the State; the creating of Places for 
Men,rather than of finding Men proper for Places; 
with various other Matters better mended than 
recited; are to be examined into and rectified, 
before "is poſſible for a Stateſman to ſay, with 

any. Degree of - Cee, he will make us great, 
Ber and happy. 

Dyrurgus well underſtood this bat Lycirgus 
Was not a Poet; he dealt not in fine Conceits, but 
in ſolid Rules; he propoſed” to eſtabliſh a laſting 
* in che Nature, Reaſon, and common 


+ Senſe 
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Senſe of Things; he was a Stranger to Dreams and 
Fictions, his Baſis of Glory was not a tranſient 
Viſion; he was a terreſtrial Being, and therefore 
had no Buſineſs in the Clouds; the giving Opu 
lence, Wealth and Dignity to a State unfounde 
on Virtue, he knew to be building Caſtles in the 
Air, and he had no Taſte for Amuſement and Ro- 
r | Lok 
To pleaſe the People fora Day, is at beſt but 
the Buſineſs of a Rope - dancer or Juggler. will 
they reflect on thetemporary Folly, and be long 
ſatisfied? No! He that will pleaſe them long, 
muſt reſolve to battle againſt and conquer their 
Follies, make them juſt to Sal e aud honeſt 
to their Neighoours, tender, compaſſionate and 
benevolent: 10 a Word, he muſt make them 
good, before he can make them great: And un- 
ul I ſee that he purſues Means properly tending 
thereto, I ſhall conclude allele mere Amuſement, 
and the pretended Patriot, whoever he happens to. 
be, an Impoſtor ; one who, inſtead of being a 
ſuperlative . Stateſman, is at beſt but a Man with 
more Imagination than Judgment. SL 
The general State of Affairs are now in a 
dreadful Situation, and which being either too dif- 
ficult, or deplorable to attend to, leads us to the 
laying the Weight of our Miſeries on ſuch Things 
as, if they have any, have a very diſtant Relation 
thereto ; a Man can't be ſaid to want Shoes, who, 
has only ſuch as pinch him a little, and if he will: 
equally complain, with thoſe that have none, who- 
can help ſmiling? Vet ſuch is the preſent Situati- 
on of Affairs, that while we aim to relieve thoſe, 
Who are only a little pinch'd, we quite loſe ſight 
of rhe melancholy Eſtate ofthem who have none; 
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and, to ſave one from a little Pain, which himſelf is 

capable of removing, we ſuffer the other to be tor- 

marry by the Rigour of the Seaſon without Re- 
eſs, 

It is eaſy to amuſe us with a Change of Men, and 
even of Meaſures too, but it ſuch only relate to 
foreign Affairs, who can preſume to ſay, they will 
do for the beſt. - The Generality of Mankind muſt 
Judge by Events; the beſt Meaſures may prove un- 
lucky, and the worſt fortunate. By this a Stateſ- 
man can acquire no certain Reputation, let his 
Conduct be ever ſo even, the Event ever ſo happys 
but may draw on himſelf an endleſs Odium, b. 


the leaſt Miſmanagement or unhappy Event; while: 


he who makes the Virtue of the People his firſt 
Principle of Government, can't avoid being the Ob- 
Je& of Reverence, and Eſteem of future Ages. 
The ſetting out with Power to act for the beſt 
abroad, while that which alone can ſupport ſuch 
Purſuits, and bring it to a happy Criſis, is neglect- 
ed at home, is like beginning the Roof of a Houſe, 
before laying the Foundation; and has been the ſe- 
cret Realon why, at all Times, the ſame Miniſtries 
- Who have been encouraged to proſecute great A- 
fairs abroad, with che univerſal Conſent of the Peo- 


ple one Day, and have ſucceeded beyond their 
warmeſt Hopes, have, as it were, the next been 


mob d out of their Meaſures, vilify'd and condemn'd, 
I need not name the Seaſons when theſe Things 
have happened, they are too recent and obvious; 
but did they happen ſo in that glorious Age when 

CzciPs Miniſtry ſhone with reſplendent Luſtre, when 
Civil Government was moſt attended to, and the 
Manners of the People ſuited to the Emergency 
of the Times? Were not Men made braye, ſtea- 


dy 
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dy, and of a mind, by their Superiors having a 
due Regard to their Morals, as well as to their 
Diſcipline, to their private Good as well as publick 
Honour? and will any Stateſman loſe Sight of 
- ſuch neceſſary Eftabliſhments, and yer pretend to 
pleaſe the People, and to keep them uniform, ſtea- 
dy, and adherent to the beſt of his foreign Purſuits? 
if” he can do this, he will be happy indeed not to 
find himſelf miſtaken? *Tis plain the great Lords 
Halifax, Summers, Godolphin, Ec. forgot this, and 
by rather truſting to their Abilities and honeſt En- 
davours, than the fundamental Principles of Go- 
vernment and Genius of the People, were ſtopt 
ſhort in the Career of their moſt ſanguine Views, 
and the great Fabrick they were building, on a ſud- 
den vaniſhed into Smoak. _ 3 
The Morals of the People ſince that Time have 
been much of the wrong Side of mending; and if 
they were too bad to bear ſuch Meaſures then, how 
much more will they be ſo now? ? 
It appears from hence, that Ambition rather miſ- 
leads Men into an Affectation of being great, than 
to the attending to the only Means that can poſſi- 
bly make them ſo, and at the ſame Time ſupport 
them in it; yet how does our wretched Judgments 
fatally ſeduce us into a Deſire of being powerful, 
purely that we may be Lords of Miſrule, and head 
the factious Purſuits of Fools and Madmen, who 
change their Opinions with every Wind, and are e- 
qually troubleſome and diſcontented with Friends 
and Foes, with this only Difference, that the 
diſgrace thoſe they eſteem their Foes, only when 
they can, but their Friends they ſet up on purpoſe. 
Wo then, that are in their Senſes, would brigue 
r Power, and ſuffer themſelves to break through 
3 peaceful Calm, to engage in Storms and Tem 
1 peſts? 
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peſts? What is there, in this Life, that a Man of 


Fortune wants, that can induce him raſhly to ven- 


2 % o 5 1 : * ; = = s @ « . 4 
ture on a troubled Sea, where tis infinite Odds but 


he's wreck d; to leave the Hakyon Repole on the 
ſoft, verdant | 1 Bank, immur d on the one 
Side by whiſtling Reeds and pointed Sedge, guar- 
ded on theother by Meander's gentle Stream, whoſe 
Toft Murmurs wot his tranquil Mind and baniſh 
brooding Cares, for Hurry, Confuſion and Dif- 
cord, to live like the Pz#terd in one continued 
Tempeſt, and forget he was born to be happy? 

3 Wen our Reaſon leaves us, or is ſeduced by 
fantaſtic Viſions of Glory and Grandeur, Ambiti- 
oa immediately ſeizes the whole Man, and turns 
his Diſpofirions Io — on being deified and a- 
dored, that he keeps Sight only of the Point in 
View, but forgets the Means which can alone lead 
him to the Attainment: Like the Child whoſe Pa- 
rents have put it jnto his Head, chat he is one Day 
to he a Secretary of State, Embaſſador or Biſhop, 
Wig out telling him, that the 18 0 Lg his Learn- 
ing can alone give him a Chance to be any Thing 
ſignificant; he is fondled into a bade Purſuit 
of che End, while he is fooled out of the Means; 
and both Child and Parents may rather have 
been ſaid to have been dreaming than thinking. 
"Tis exactly the ſame Caſe with the Man, whe 
Ambition, rather than Judgment, prompts him on 
to 2 Deſire of ruling a rich and powerful Nation: 
On the contrary, when Ambition is attended by 
ſuita ble Abilities, it loſes the Appearance of being 
a Vice, and becomes, if not real Þ yet ſomethin 

Very much like a Virtue, more elpecially when it 
is ſo happily turned, as to make the private Good 
the Baſis X publick Glory... > (54 5 
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IN TRODUCTI OF. ix 
Tho many Minifters juſtly merit Contempt, 
et all claim our Pity, ſince tis almoſt impoſhBle 
Es a Miniſter to be what he 'ought. To be a 


zo0d General; or an Admiral, it is, commonly 
Reaking, ſafficient to be well vers d in this or chat 
pecukar Science, and to be fortunate; but the 
Miniſter that will flouriſh and be admired, muſt 
have ſuch a happy Genius and Abilities, as not 
only to pleaſe both Prince and People, but alſo to 
eſtabliſh in their Minds a firm Belief, that it is 
their teſpective Intereſts to be pleaſed, Which is per- 
haps impoſſible, in a Nation Where hardly two 
People are of a Mind, where tWo rarely reaſon 
on the ſame Principle, and Where the Generality 
don't reaſon, at all. He muft know more than 
ever Man knew, or morally ig of know, 
and muſt do hat I am pretty ſure cart never be in 
his Power; he muſt annihilate two Thirds oF the 
Places, yet have more to diſpoſe of than if they 
had ſubſiſted? he muſt not diſpoſe of the publick 
Money, but for the publick Service, yet he muſt have 
more to beſto in Penſions and Giſts, than if all 
the publick Money was appropriated for that ſpe- 
cial Purpoſe ; he muſt oblige every body, yet in 
effect never oblige any body; and as the greater 
Parr muſt be diſappointed, ſo the Majority will be 
always his Enemies; for as all willthinkthey have 
a right to his Fayour, ſo every one will be ang 
that don't enjoy it, tho' tis morally impoſſible 
they ſhould ; if he has any real Friends he won't 
know it, becauſe all who depend on him will ap- 
. Pear to be ſo, and then, in effect, he had as good 
be without any: In a Word, if he is a good Man 
he muſt make himſelt miſerable, if wicked, he will 
make every body ſo. This being the true Portrait 
4 * =: of 
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of a Britiſh Minifter, I ſhall be glad to know who 
the Man is that chuſes to fir for his Picture. 
To conclude, if the People will have a good 
Miniſter, they muſt eſtabliſh him on the Baſis of 
their own Viztye.. Honeſty and Degeneracy can 
no more incorporate together, than Oil and Vine- 
gar; and therefore to expect a good Miniſter, while 
we ourſelves have our Hearts ſet on Vice and Folly, 
and to have our publick Affairs go well, while our 
private Affairs are in Confuſion, is at once equally 
irrational and impracticable. Whether therefore 
our Miniſters be Men of mean Parts, or wilfully 
purſue wrong Meaſures, or that we ourſelves 
want judgment, Virtue or Unanimity, is im- 
material, if we are reſolved only to change that 
which rather pleaſes our preſent Fancy, than 
what moſt really merits our ſerious Attention; 
which to explain in a more ample Light, is the 
preſent Buſineſs of the plain Reaſoner. 
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PLAIN REASONER: 
H E uncertain Diſpoſitions of 
Mankind, as they are agitated 
1 by Unskilfulneſs in publick At- 
fairs, narrow Conceptions on ex- 
tended Subjects, Piques, Preju- 
dices, or Selt-intereſts, ſeem now 
to have got the better of all 
Reaſon and Judgment; and whilſt we are warmly 
railing at the growing Power of France, we are 
attempting to receive her Dictates with open Arms 
and finiſh our Deſtruction. Thoſe who write again 
one Miniſtry, for ſuffering her Power to riſe, write 
againſt the next, for uſing every Art to ſuppreſs 
it: One will haye it done one way, the other 
another, and the third no way ar all; all pretend 
the Good of their Country, and think this only 
can be promoted b bringing” France low, yet 
quarrel with every 85 tending thereto. If 
we truſt to our Navy and make no Alliances, 
then we are to be ruined for want of them 3-jf 
we make Alliances and conform thereto, in the 
Way that all Powers muſt that ever make any, 
225 B 2 then 


LF 
then we ought to truſt only to our Navy : In 
Concluſion, we are to ſupport our Conſtitution, 
Preſerve our Liberties, check the Power of France, 
and be the Arbitrators of . 1 without any one 
fixt Principle, or rational Purſuit; and are to act 
the Stateſmen and Dictators on as ridiculous, wild, 
and indigeſted Syſtems, as ever entred into the 
Imagination of the amorous, ſublime Don Onixote. 
This will appear but too evident on looking ſome 
forty Years backward; Ir was, in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, the unanimous Opinion of Prince 
and People, that France was too powerful, and 
Was every Day growing greater; that ſuch Power 
ought to be check d. by every Means, and at any 
Ixpence; in order whereto Alliances were made, 


Azmies raiſed; Fleets fitted out, and ro War we 
Went; Fortune fayoured us, the Genius of France 
drooped before us, their Armies were-deſtroyed, 
their Fleets laid up to, ror, their Trade ruined, 
nd their People ſtaryi d, When Onda ſudden, as it 
ſs me evil Spirit, had poſſeſſed us, an univerſal 
Oy was raiſed againſt the War, che beſt Mi- 
4 dla - 1 a © .* Jo 5) » f3 1 54 14 
niſtry we ever had diſmiſſed, . a Peace ſud- 
denly clapt up, the moſt wicked and diſhonourable 
JAILS ns O18 IN)LAL oi JJ 3334 1 $154 > 
that inthe Situation of Affairs could poſſibly have 
been contriy d, we were inſtantly thrown back 
| to where we begun, with fifty Millions Debt into 
the Bargain, and the Affairs of eee 
4 Niſpoſition, as in this Interval to have riſeq and 
flouriſhed, in a manner their warmeſt Views and 
ſhes could not either haye hoped or foreſeen ; 
Their Trade, from that time, roſe Fi a ſurpri- 
ſing Celerity, and ours, in Proportion, fell off and 
418 TY aids 1 If IJ WI Wis ag ! 
f EC ay d 5 and We, gradually, as In parallel Caſes 


always mulf happen, became contemptihle as the 
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roſe and triumph d. Even Spain, one of the weak” 
eſt Powers in Europe, inſulted us with Impunity; 
and we were told by an impudent French Scribler, 
that we were now no more like our Countrymen 
in Cromwel!'s Time, than the Monks of Rome were 
like the old Romans. Tis plain, from hence, we 

were {till in the Wrong; and ſo we were before the 
Foundation of our Diſhonour was laid; and ſo as 


long as the Mob are pleaſed to ſay fo, ſo it muſt 


eternally be. That ridiculous Adage of Vox Po- 
puli, Vox Dei, which is ſaying 1n other Words, 
God deligbts in Confuſion and Nonſenſe, has greatly 
contributed to make us the Laughing-ſtock of our 
Neighbours, rendered it impoſſible for great Gent» 
us's to goyern us, and fitted us effectually for 
wooden Shoes. | Fat] | 
Thus War did not pleaſe us, Peace brought us 
into Contempt, and in order to try every Thing, 
we at laſt fell into a State of neither War nor Peace; 
we were hampered we knew not how; we were 
in a kind of a State of Enchantmenr, we could nei- 
ther have Peace nor War, Trade nor be idle; we 
were ſuſpended like a Witch in the Air ona Broom» 
ſtaff, when in comes Vox Populi, Vox Dei again, as 
the ſuperior Magician, breaks the Enchantment, 
and away we go to War again. What followed? 
Why the Miniſtry thought Vox Populi in the wrong, 
and as they would have a War, deſired it might be 
on their own Adventure: This naturally enough 
created a great Out- cry; and the People having 
Vox Dei of their Side, in Courſe, out went the Mi- 
niſter, and now the State had five Times as many 
Humours to provide againſt as before. The late 
Miniſter had, at the Expence of the Public, raiſed 
an Army of Friends, or rather Dependants, who 
ar | | gloried 
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gloried in wearing his Livery, and triumphing o- 

ver the Ruins of theState. They durſt not indeed 

ſay all they thought, but were determined to uſe 
all their Skill, privately, to impede every Meaſure 

that was inconſiſtent with their eſtabliſned Syſtem, 
of dividing all the Places of Power and Truſt a- 

mongſt themſelves, and living at the Expence of 

the Public, if the Succeſſor did not fall into the 

ſame Meaſures; and if he did, then his Ruine was 

certain: To get Vox Populi of their Side, they 

laid a Bait they were ſure would take, it being pur- 

poſely contrived to catch Gudgeons, which being 

nine Tenths of the People, one half of the Re- 
mainder diſcontented in all Changes, and the Re- 
ſidue landed Men: For the firſt, they publiſhed a 
certain Word called Hanover, and worked it up in 

ſuch a Light as that the People ſhould ſee, it was 
leſs our Intereſt now to have any 'Thing to do with 
it, becauſe we were nearer allied than in Queen 

Annes Time; to this Word, the ſecond Rank had 
naturally an Averfion, their Hearts lying chiefly 
at Rome; and fo, whether by Inclination, or on- 
ly with a View to diftreſs the State, they readily 
enough join'd with the firſt. And as to the laſt 

Rank, they were to be informed, that a War with 
France mult be at their Expence ; that our Debts 
were a Burthen on their Eftares ſufficient already, 
and that they might as well be Slaves to France, 
as ſpend all their Eſtates to oppoſe her Power; that 
it was very plain the fame Reaſons do not now 
take Place as they did in the late War, becauſe 
France was grown more rich and powerful, and 
conſequently would reſent the Oppoſition; that, 
at moſt, they would only conquer rhe Continent, 
and would leaye, us, being an Iſland, to live, _— 
| trade 


. 
trade, and act juſt as we pleaſed, out of pure Grati- 
tude for the ſuffering our Friends and Allies to be 
ruined; and French Gratitude and Honour could 
never yet, by any reaſonable Man, be diſputed- 
But how to make this connect with an Averſion 
to Hanover, wherewith they had baited for the Vox 
Populi, was not ſo eaſy to bring about. It was 
therefore conſented to let the Minifter firſt get in- 
to the War, and when they begun to feel the 
Weight, to fight all the Weapons together upon 
him, to make this Hanover the Principal and the 
others only auxiliary; to be uſed: occaſionally. 
Maugre all this, it was ſtill the Oppinion of Yox 
Populi to enter into the War; but as that muſt be, 
the next Thing was to divide them about the Means, 
that is to ſay, whether by Land or Sea, it being 
plain that Land Forces could be of no Uſe but to 
defend Hanover, and conſequently of no Service to 
Britain, but at the ſame time a great Expence; that 
it was evident the naval Power was our only pro- 
per Guard, and the Service it had done in the War 
with Spajn,in the protecting of our Commerce, and 
in diſtreſſing the Enemy, was a ſufficient Indication 
of what it could do againſt both France and Spain 
united; that the Officers in the Army were all 
Beaux and Boys; thoſe in the Navy all brave, 
gallant Fellows, Heroes by Inſtinct; and this 
would appear very plain the firſt Opportunity in 
the Meu.terrane an, and which has happened accor- 
dingly. 'Theſe Reaſons taken together, and duely 
weighed and conſidered, can't help affecting Men 
as they ought, and inducing them to think, at 
leaſt, of a Change in the Miniſtry, and fairly put- 
ting an End to our Expence with the War, by 
letting France have all Flanders, ics Trade and Sea- 


Ports; 
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ports; Spain have all Italy; our good Friend and 
Ally the King of Pruſſia have Hanover, in Com- 
pliment for his polite Meſſage about the Sile eiaLioan, 
with the Addition of Aforavia, and Part of Bohe= 
mia; to the Emperor, all the-reft; if the French 
ſo pleaſe, with Part of Auftriay and fo much of 
Hungary as will make him amends for his Loſſes 
in Bavaria. What is to be done with Holland and 
Britain, their Trade and Empire, may remain for 
a Time in Petto. | 
There is an ugly Incident, J own, occurs, that 
lies a little hard on their pacifick Scheme; the 
fame Men who are now againſt continuing a War 
with France, were the'People who, the other: Day, 
when their Meaſures were perhaps too juſtly com- 
plained of, ever ſheltered themſelves under the 
Sanction of the wicked Treaty of Utrecht; This 
Treaty with France concluded Pi mein got; 
as Gibraltar, Port-mahone, and the Demolition of 
Dunkirk; a Treaty now can end with nothing but 
Loſs and Diſhonour. if the War then was a good 
One, it can't now be a bad One: If it Was nor, 
What Harm did the Treaty of Utrecht do us? It 
none: Why are all bad Meaſures to be ſheltered 
under it? Again, the Power of France i is either a 
Reality or a Shadow. If a Reality, tis ſurely 
beſt kept at a Diſtance; an Addition of maritime 
Power to France, can never make us ſafer or rich- 
er. If it be a Shadow, it has been ſo this Hun- 
dred Years, and all the World in a Dream; King 
William, Queen Anne, and their reſpective Mini- 
_ Enemies and Impoveriſhers of their Coun- 
; and the famous Treaty of Urrecht, alousy 

mol excellent. 

The Wars in both thoſe Times were chiefly we 
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ried on by Land, and, in the latter, with great 
and glorious Succeſs, by Sea, with very little 
Advantage: Our Sea Affairs are ſince that improv- 
ed, and have been capable, if properly employed, 
and had Officers skilful and brave, of doing the 
State ſome eminent Service: They have been try'd, 
and have done, nothing; neither has our Army 
done much, and we ſeem to be, inthe whole, much 
in the fame Situation, both by Land and Sea, as 
in King William's Time; we have more Ships in- 
deed, but not more gallant Men; thoſe we had 
then would all of them fight; of thoſe we. have 
now, only a few delight in the Smell of Gun-pow= 
der; ſo that, altogether, Things are pretty even 
as to Naval Affairs. As to our Army, they have 
done pretty well, conſidering all Things; I hear 
but of few that ran away at Dettinghen ; and the 
reſt, tis admired, behaved like Engliſhmen; and 
ſo far Things are ſomewhat tolerable, Soldiers 
and Officers muſt have Time to be Veterans both 
by Land and Sea; People do nor fight well by In- 
ſtinct, but Habit. If therefore the Power of France 
be, as tis thought, in a riſing Way, and aiming 
at the Deſtruction of their Neighbours, there muſt 
be Time to beat them into a Senſe of good Neigh- 
bourhood; and until that be done, we may pleaſe 
ourſelves with a Peace, but there ſhall be no Peace 
long in [rag]. Common Senſe would tell us this 
without the Help of Propheſy. If France dare break 
the Peace of Utrecht, made out of Complaiſance to 
them, what is it that's wicked they dare not do? 
And if you will let them grow into Veteran Armies 
and Navies while yours are diſregarded; if you 
ler them have more Subjects and more Power, will 
they thereby become more honeſt or better Neigh- 
1 == bours ? 
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bours? Don't all Men know, that know any things 
that Power creates Influence, that Influence com- 
mands Commerce, and that Commerce improves 
both Power and Influence, and that theſe 'Th.ngs 
are inſeparably connected: Will it then happen, 
that When France adds Flanders to its Dominion, 
Britain will have more Trade? Can you ſay to 

France, as you have done to the Houſe of Auſtria; 
Don hhan't trade here or there? I believe no Man in 
his Senſes will have a Thought like it. Ir is then 
left to us to ſuffer it, or prevent it: If we ſuffer it, - 
our Fate is plain, and we have no Means to pre- 
vent it, but by beating them, let the Riſques in 0+ 
ther Reſpects be what they will. The Matter then 
reſts only to conſider, which is the beſt Way to beat 
them, There is a Queſtion previous to this, which 
is, ſuppoſe that you are in every Reſpect ſuperi- 
or at Sea, and for the preſent impede their Trade; 
and in the mean time they over-run Flanders, an 
thereby acquire an extenſive Sea-Coaſt and many 
Ports; can any Acquiſitions we are capable of mak- 
ing at Sea be eſteemed adequate? I am afraid not, 
if it was only for this ſingle Reaſon; The Ship- 
ping we could take would be but a temporary 
Injury to them; the Land they acquire a perpe- 
tual Miſchief to us; befides that, if they em- 
bargo'd their own Trade but for one Year, and 
in that 'Time conquered Flanders, they would have 
ſome Loſs, but at the fame time be the only Gain- 
ers. On the contrary, if we can hinder them from 
making any Progreſs in Flanders, and by our ſmall 
Ships and Privateers interrupt their Trad., the 
Burthen will ſuddenly become too heavy for them 
to bear; bur it they are once ſuffered ro conquer 
Flanders, they will by that Acquiſition be able to 
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ſupport their moſt warm Purſuits, and bid Defi- 
ance to all Interruptions you can give them by 
Sea; and what plainly and naturally follows, will 
have, in the End, a naval Power, that may bid 
fair for the Empire of the Ocean. | 
As Things are at preſent circumſtanced, while 
the French Military only hang like a Cloud over 
Flanders, and the Datch are afraid to move, it can 
hardly be conceived they, will be leſs ſo when the 
Barrier is deſtroy'd, and the French enabled to en- 
ter on the Dutch Provinces at Pleaſure. If the 
Dutch are at preſent puſillanimous, diſheartned, or 
what is as bad, Penſioners to France; will they be 
leſs ſo on this Change? If not, where, and with 
whom are we to eſtabliſh any ſignificant Alliances. 
It is a generally received Notion, that England 
can ſtand upon her own Bottom, without Regard 
to Alliances with any other Power on Earth; it 
is very poſſible ſhe may, provided ſhe has a Bot- 
tom to ttand upon. The two Ways to eſtabliſh 
a Bottom, whereon any Nation is ſingly to ſtand, 
are a Superiority in naval Power created by a ſu- 
perior Flow of Commerce, and a well diſciplin'd 
and ynanimous People; a Nation thus circum- 
| ſtanc'd may ſtand upon her own Bottom againſt 
the combined Power of Europe. But the Misfor- 
rune is, that when ſuch Power is combined ſuch a 
Situation cannot be; for where that Power is, 
there will the Trade be, and with that your naval 
Force, and conſequently your offenſive Power de- 
termines; and as to our Diſcipline and Unanimity, 
when thron on the Defenſive, is not very obvious; 
and if it was, to be on the defenſive only, is at beſt 
but a terrible Situation. | 
A Man with a very ſuperficial Notion of For- 
| 2 | tifica- 
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tification, plainly perceives the Reaſon of raiſing 
Redoubts and Our-works to keep the Enemy, ar 
leaſt for ſome time, at a Diſtance from the Body 
of the Place: Alliances are the Out-works and 
Redoubts of Kingdoms, and whilſt we are con- 
tributing to detend Flanders and Germany, we are 
only detending ourſelves at a Diſtance, and there- 
by keeping the Enemy from atracking us nearer 
Home. The Bulk of Mankind may be as con- 
ceited as they pleaſe, and eſtabliſh in their Minds 

what abſurd Opinions they will; but if they will 
undertake to diſtinguiſhwith any Degree of Judg- 
ment, they muſt open their Eyes a little tarther 
than home; they muſt take in the whole Compaſs 


of Things together, and foreſee Conſequences as 


well as Emergencies. A Man in a Garriſon, un- 
acquainted with the Nature of a proper Defence, 
may not ſee either the Reaſon or Neceſſity of Out- 
works, while a judicious Eye diſcerns them at firſt 
Sight; a Man can't help having narrow Concep- 
tions of Things, but tis very unjuſt tor him to be 
angry that others can ſee farther than himſelf. 
Charles the XIIth of Sweden was certainly a 


Man of good natural Parts, and of almoſt une- 
qualled Courage, but had narrow Conceptions, 


and a confined Foreſight. He could not conceive 
how Men well diſciplined, of eſtabliſhed Courage 
and unanimous, could be beat by ſuperior Num- 
bers; at home, he was pretty much 1n the right; 
but Haraſſes, Fatigues, Change of Climates and 


Want of Proviſions, were Contingencies his Ima- 
gination never reached. He could not believe 


it poſſible for a well fortified Town to be taken, 
until Experience diſcovered to him his Error, 


and narrowly eſcaping being made Priſoner. 
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The ſame Engliſþ who were, at home, invincible 
under Cromwel, were beat by incomparably leſs 
Numbers at St. Domingo. CromweP's Imagination, 
all Politician as he was, could not reach the Rea- 
ſon of this, till it was too late, and his Deſigns 
defeated. Inſtances of this Nature. are endleſs. 
A Man may have a very good Share of Under- 
ſtanding in ſome things, and be an abſolute Strang=- 
er in many others: Every Engliſhman is a Politi- 
cian, and conceives he has a Right to judge of 
publick Affairs; not becauſe he underſtands them, 
but becauſe he has Liberty to ſay and think as he 
pleaſes: Vet is there never a Draper or Mercer in 
England will admit, that a Stateſman has a Right 
to judge of their Commodities on the ſame Prin- 
ciple, but would think it extremely unjuſt, if in a 
Diſpute between two of the reſpective Trades, a 
Stateſman was to be the Judge; yet themſelves 
without knowing one fundamental Principle, on 
which Stateſmen act, will engage themſelves as 
voluntary Judges. It is very true, that the Acts 
of Stateſmen concern the whole Community, 
and the Acts of particular Traders only a few 
Individuals, and therefore they conclude juſtly 
enough, they have more buſineſs with the Acts 
of the Stateſman, than he with them. This, as I 
{aid before, may give them a Right to talk, but 
it will never follow, that it gives them Under- 
ſtandings and Comprehenſions equal to the Subject; 
tho while tis conducted with Decency and good 
Manners it is diverting enough. If tix Coffee- 
houſe Politicians meet together, they never agree 
in Opinions, yet each of theſe would have the Mi- 
niſter think as he does, without conſidering what 
the reſt of the World would, in ſuch Caſe, think 


of 
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of them both; or if they do happen to agree in 
any one Point, ſeparate them, and put each one on 
forming a Syſtem, and the Odds are infinite, but 
they are as different as inconſiſtent and impracti- 
cable. Under the late Miniſtry, ſome People 
were very warm for confining the Preſs, and I 
ſuppoſe the next thing would have been to have 
chain'd our Tongues; this would have deprived 
us of rhe moſt exquiſite Pleaſure many of us enjoy, 
and would have been like making a Law to pre- 

vent our, Wives being impertinent, and probably 
would have had the ſame Effect, viz. the making 
us quite outrageous: But I ſhould think there 
might be a Law made to puniſh impertinent Poli- 
ticians, that would not be unpleaſant in itſelf, and 
turn much to the Emolument of the State, which 
is to oblige every Man, who either preſumes to pre- 
ſide at a Coffee-houſe, or Tavern, or that is ſingu- 
lar or dogmarical in Politicks, to publiſh a Syſtem 
with his Name, Place of Abode and Buſineſs ; that 
if he had not the Happineſs to ſucceed in the Opini- 
on of many, he might ar leaſt have the Pleaſure 
of being laugh'd at by All. 

As Affairs are at preſent circumſtanced, I don't 
ſee how tis poſſible for the Miniftry to be in the 
right. In the Time of the late Miniſter, the great 
Outcry was in Favour of the Queen of Hungary; 
that the Balance of Power was loſt, and that we 
had no Allies; and nothing poſſeſs d the Minds of 
Men bur War, to defend the Houſe of Auſtria, to 
curb the growing Power of France, and reſume our 

wonted Figure and Pre-eminence in Europe. The 
then Miniſter was eſteem'd puſillanimous, and con- 
ſequently unfit to act in the retrieving our loſt 
Glory: He muſt therefore go our, and a Man of 
Spirit 
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Spirit be in his Place. He plainly ſaw this Spirit 
would not laſt long ; if any Misfortune happen- 


ed, the publick Debrs increaſed, or the People 


pinched by their Taxes, the Outcry would be as 
much on the other Side of the Queſtion, and that 
at a Time when it would be impoſſible to give them 
any Relief, without the utmoſt Diſhonour, and 


rendring the Fame as well as the Faith of England 


contemptible; this the Experience of more Ages 
than one, had tanght him, and as it was deter- 
mined Things muſt be ſo, he could not judge it 
amiſs to retire. Well, a Man of Spirit appears, a 
War is made, Armies raiſed, and Fleets traverſe 
the Ocean; it happens that neither do more than 


Ye 


preventing the Enemy doing much: The War 


continues, Time wears away, the Taxes are felt 
and the publi k Debts increaſe, and we are in the 
wrong Box ſtill. Now what have we to do with 
a Land War? We ſhould only truſt to our Fleets; 
let us cover the Seas with Ships, ruin the French 
Trade, and that probably will make them be at 
quiet; but after all, if the French lay up their 
Navy, embargo their Trade, and bend their whole 
Force on the Continent, we ſhall ftill be in the 
wrong; becauſe, as I obſerved before, we can do 
them no harm, while they will probably acquire 
a great Extent of maritime Coaſt, as rich and 
well ſeated for Trade as any in Europe: The E- 
vent of all this is very obvious, however glitter- 
ing this acting by a Navy only may appear at 
firſt ſight, more eſpecially unleſs we could contrive 
to get better Officers than are generally employ- 
ed; and it we had them, I don't ſee their Uſe, if 
the French will lye up, unleſs you will venture to 
land Soldiers on the Continent, which never ſuc- 


ceeded 
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4 
ceeded when we had much more experienced Of- 
ficers, and Soldiers more converſant in War than 
any we have now; and after all, this will ſtill 
require a Land Army at leaſt as great as any we 
now maintain; beſides that, we ſhould not in any 


£ 
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Senſe anſwer the End of our Alliances, we ſhould 
be eſteemed to have as little Regard to the Faith 
of Treaties, as we would tain perſuade the World 
is the Caſe of the French, and which we ſpeak of 
bitterly enough; but it is not only in Words bur 
in Conſequences, that ſuch Behaviour might prove 
fatal. *Tis plain the Dutch, whether occaſioned 
by Factions or Infatuation, or both, come not 
heartily into our Alliance; they ſeem inclined 
rather to run any Riſques of future Evils. On 
our Credit, Saxony and Sardinia are both moſt 
heartily embarked, but if we leave them to the 
Mercy of a ſuperior Power, what will naturally 
follow, beſides Infamy ? "Tis plain the Queen of 
Hungary, to indemnify her Allies, muſt ſatisfy the 
French, in Flanders; the Emperor, in Bohemia; 
and Spain in Italy; and what muſt be the Conſe- 
quence of all this, but the loſing the chief Part 
of the Trade we have left, and have it rranſplant- 
ed into the Hands of the common Enemy, much 

too powerful already. All our inland Trade o 

Manufactures into Germany, Which is one of rhe 
beſt Trades we now have, ill be entirely annthi- 
lated ; our Trade to Italy-and Spain damm d up, 
and perhaps, by the Force ot Influence, ou 

ade a den e l 
turned into another Chanel ter how. Thal 

that King Kg gps wichſtand a Power, 
which will then be in a Condition to make, all | 
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Europe tributary, or at lealt obſequions; We may 
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then talk of our Navies, but how ſhall we main · 
tain them without Commerce, without Credit, 
without Money; impoveriſhedat Home, contem- 
ned Abroad ; ; deſpiſed, neglected, and leſt to periſn 
diſregarded and unpitied. We ran ay Millions 
in-Debt the laſt War to avoid theſe Evils, and 
found ourſelves Gainers by the Conſequence, tho 
betrayed into a bad Peace; will fifry more, if 
neceftary, be worſe laid out, than it was at that 
Time? Can you help your Allies being attacked, 
and your Trade being underhand inſulted and ravi- 
ſhed from you; Muſt you not guard againq; this at 
any Rate, at any Expence? It a Set of Thieves 
come to plunder my Houſe and deſtroy my Eſtate, 
mall I eftimate my Expence in Compariſon of the 
Injury I am certain to ſuffer; ſhall I not hire Help 
to ae nd my Property, or thall I ly ſtill and be 
undone. The French are as determined Enemies as 
any Thieves can poſlibly be; we have it in our 
Power now to check their exorbitant Purſuits; 3 
they know it and dread it, and therefore have 
their Agents here to corrupt the Minds of Men, 
and ſet us at Variance and Diſcord; no Art, no 
Expence is wantin 15 whereby to forward their 
1 ic, kg the Dutch are influenced and 
Will de ruined, tis no Rule we ſhould be fo too; 

our All's at Stake, 5 muſt look to ourſelves; 3 
the Folly' of our "Neighbour is not to direct us 
_ tnto the fame Miltake, 25 would one Fool make 
All Mankind miſerable." See with what Honour, 
what Glory, What Intrepidicy, our noble Ally the 
King of Sadie has deten od Rah, againſt the 
united Power'of France and Spain, for the general 


4. Good of Mankind, at che Hazard of his Crown 


; ad * while cleyeral 3 Fellows, 
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who call themſelves Princes, calmly receive the 


| Yoke, of French Slavery, and wear the Tyrant's 


_  Hungary's Queen, a genuine. Heroine, with a 
Soul truly glorious and immortal, collected with- 
in herſelt, ſtedfaſt and unmoveable as the rooted 


Oak, like Fove on Olympus Top, ſhe ſtands unſhak- 


en, and bravely bids. defiance to thoſe ſeeming 


gigantick Powers, who prel..mptuouſly attempt to 
ſtorm Heaven's Throne and throw the Univerſe 


into Confuſion. Are we ourſelyes the Engliſhmen 


we pretend to be, the Men of Courage, the Men 
of Honour we would be thought; or the Crea- 
tures ot de Voltaire s Creation, Men that have loſt 
ſight of the glorious. Acts of our Anceſtors, and 
Pique qurſelyes upon being Cowards, and infam- 
ous Treaty -breakers and Slaves, the Dupes and 
Bubles of French 'Tyranny, and the Contempt 
and Laughter of ſurrounding Nations ; beſides 
being infinitely miſtaken in rhe Purſuit of our 
warmeſt Wiſhes, which are to be free, and as 
little as poſſible loaded with Taxes; and yet 


won't ſee that nothing. but the Power of france 


can either makeus Slaves or Beggars, by robbing 


us, at once of both our Liberties and Properties. 
And however it may ſeem a Paradox to thoſe, 


who ſee things only in a ſingle Light, yer I ſhall 
undertake to prove, that by ftill adding to the 
publick Debt, we ſhall not only ſuppreſs the grow- 
ing Power of France and nip it in the Bud, but alſo 


be in the moſt ready way to be eaſter in our Taxes. 


As to France, if we remain ſtedfaſt and reſolute, 
"tis impoſſible for her to continue her Purſuits; and 
the Reaſons are: That although her clear Re- 
venues are leſs than ours, her Expences are treble, 

: not 
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not only in her immediate means of acting offen- 
ſively, with great Armies in Germany, Hungers and 
Italy, but alſo in her being obliged ro ſuſtain 
every Ally the has, at an immenſe Expence, and; 
at the ſame time, to ſupport a Number of Garri- 
ſons equal to all our Expence; and tho' the 
French King can comraand both the Perſons and 
| Purſes of his Slaves at pleaſure, yet he can't 
command what they-have not; and if he takes all 
they have one Vear, he muſt go without it the 
next; the Money taken out of-Trade muſt ruin 
Trade, and when the Affairs of his Slaves are 
rendred deſperate, his own muſt be ſo too. It 
follows, that although his Power at home will 
enable him to make bold Puſhes abroad, it will 
never enable him to continue them long, nor can 
he poſſibly keep Pace with us for any length of 
Time; and norwirhitanding Individuals pay more 
Taxes at preſent, yet is the Balance of the 
Account to the Nation hitherto; from the Be- 
ginning of the War, more inour Favour than the 
Amount of all our extraordinary Taxes and the 
Loſs to France, by the valuable Prizes taken, more 
than double the Gain to us; and in this eve 
Man may ſhare that will, and thereby render his 
Taxes a Dream. Our Manufactures have vended 
even beyond our warmeſt Hopes, and twice the 
Riches have come into the Kingdom that have 
gone out. The only Trade, France now has, is 
entirely ſtagnated, while ours is as open and 
free as ever; we have our Convoys and Pro- 
teckions; they cannot have any. It nevertheleſs 
they will trade, we muſt have the beſt Share in 
it; n if” they will nor trade, _ are un- 
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done. We are only, on our Part, to keep them 
from making further Acquiſitions in Handers 
and [taly, either by * their Armies gain- 
ing ground in thoſe Countries, or by ſuffering 

them ſo far to diſtreſs the Houſe of Auſtria in Ger- 
many, as to oblige it to relinquiſh irs Alliances, 
with Flanders into the Bargain. 1 
In this Light France appears at beſt but a Bug- 
bear that frightens weak Spirits, and intimidates 
ſhort-ſighted Men. Firmneſs and Reſolution 
muſt make her ſink before us, and nothing but 

the contrary Behaviour can render her really 
powerful. | 8 1 = 
No as to my ſeeming Paradox, that the In- 
creaſe of our publick Debts is the moſt probable, 
if not the the only Means of leſſening our Taxes. 
To render this clear to the meaneſt Comprehenſion, 
tis neceſſary to go a little round about, by enter- 
ing upon an Examination why our Taxes are now 
ſo high; The Cauſe whereof appears to me to be, 
by their being laid on Commodities that are neceſ- 
ſarily to paſs through many Hands before they 
reach the Conſumer, and conſequently, in Effect, 
y ſo many different Duties; for tis very evident 
that Profit muſt be made, at the firſt Hand, of the 
Money laid out for Duties, and that this muſt en- 
creaſe in Proportion as it paſſes through all the reſt: 
It follows then, that if thoſe Duties were laid on 
the Conſumer, they would, in their reſpective 
Ranks, be only one inſtead of many. The pre- 
ſent Objection to this Method is two-fold ; one on 
the Part of che State, the other on the Part of the 
People: On the Part of the State, they don't chuſe 
to bring down the [Taxes to the Conſumer, be- 
cauſe of the greater Number of Employments, 5 
| 25 — 
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the preſent Situation, in the Gift of the ruling Mis 
niſter; nor do the People chuſe ic, becauſe they 
conclude it muſt be done by Way of Excile, to 
which they have ſuch an Averſion, as is not to be ſur- 
mounted, but by being to the laſt Degree diſtreſſed 
by much worſe Meaſures. It follows, that no- 
thing but extreme Neceſſity can bring the two In- 
tereſts to a Point; and nothing create that Neceſſi- 
ty, but ſuch a Burthen, as in the preſent Situation 
of Things is not to be borne; ſuch Taxes occaſion- 
ed by ſuch Debts, as our Eſtates are not in = 
Senſe able to pay, which, by making the publ : 
Debts double what they are now, will be pretty 
near the Caſe. That happening, Neceflity will 
make both Parties agree, and then the Conſequence 
will be, that ten Millions Taxes raiſed on the Peo- 
ple, will be nearly ſomuch to the Uſe of the State; 
ut as it is now, if the State receives ten Millions, 
the People pay thirty, in all Duties, on an Average, 
except Land and Windows. Therefore to pay ten 
Millions, when the Intereſt of the publick Debts are 
near four Millions, is two Thirds leſs than when 
they are but two Millions; and conſequently tis bet» 
ter to be one hundred Millions in Debt, than fifty. 
This, I hope, no Body will preſume to diſpute 
with me, or if they do, tis odds but they are wor- 
ſted in the Argument; ſince every underſtanding 
Man immediately perceives the Force of my Rea- 
ſons, and they who are ignorant will only expoſe 
themſelves in the Diſpute, and ſhow they are utter 
Strangers to the Nature, Genius and Effects of 
our Taxes, as they are at preſent diſpoſed and le- 
vied, which I would not with any Man to be, 
who meddles with them. Ws 


As Matters are now circumſtanced, the . 
| | OT 
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of Man can't readily deviſe a Remedy. The Change 
of Miniſters is at beſt but an Amuſement that lulls 
us into a too fatal Security, renders all regular 
Parſuirs impracticable, and the beſt of Miniſters uſe- 
Jef.” Unſteadineſs is ſo fatal an Evil, that were 
we even as heretofore, revered and dreaded by 
our Neighbours, and thoſe at the Helm of Affairs 
as near as poſſible ro the Nature of Angels, yet if 
they muſt be - nged at every turn, and with them 
the Syſtem 1 Affairs altered, tis a great Doubt 
with me, whether we had not better have one bad 
Miniſter, than many good ones ſo circumſtanced; 
for it is not only the confuſing and diſordering of 


our Affairs at home, but the unſettling all our Al- 


liances' abroad, and thereby giving the common 
Enemy, who for many Ages has purſued one re- 
gular Syſtem, an Opportunity to ruine us one af- 
ter another, and, by Degrees, make all Europe his 
Slaves, or Dependants. His Emiſfaries here are 
already very ſtrong and powerful, and dare open- 
ty wes Hes to ſay, France only wants our Trade, 
not our Lands; but when they have one, it would 


puzzle one to know what the other is good for- It 


happens indeed a little unluckily for them, that 
a War broke out before they were ready for it, 
and which in a great meaſure has marr'd, and for 
the preſent done themſelves the greateſt Sung 
But it muſt now abſolutely depend on our Steadi- 
neſs and Reſolution to make à good Uſe: of the 

Advantage, by purſuing the War with Spirit, both 


by Sea and Land, let the Burthen thereof be what 


It will. If our Taxes are heavy now, and are ſtill 
Increaſing, which is certainly unhappy enobgh, 
yet as with good Oeconomy we can pay them, 
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to be rob d of our Trade, made Slaves to France, 
and turn d out of ur Country, to ſtarve with Con- 
tempt and Ignominy. So that it is not fo much 
the Queſtion, wbether our Taxes are already too 
high, and the publick Debt ſtill increaſing, which 
no Man in his Senſes will diſpute; but whether, 
chat, of two bad States, we are not in the beſt? 
There is ſomething conſonant to this, and which 
I can't help remarking, which is, that every Body, 
whether they pay 'Taxes. or not other than in the 
Conſumption, unite in the general Outcry; but 
very few that regard, how much greater Expence 
we put our ſelves to for thoſe Kind of Purſuits, 
which gradually introduce our Ruin; that not on- 
ly corrupt the Mind, and enervate the Body, but 

likewiſe empty the Purſe, and ſo contribute eve 
Way to our Deſtruction; ſuch as profuſe Living, 
Play Houſes, Gaming Houſes, Spring-Gardens, 
Bagnios, and other little Bawdy-Houſes; the Ex- 
pences whereof appropriated to the publick Service 
would not only render our Taxes leſs felt, but 
make us at the ſame time better Men, better Sub- 
jects, and better Friends, as likewiſe to be able at 
all Times, and willing with Hearts and Hands u- 
nited, to repell the common Enemy of Mankind, 
and to treat him with the Contempt he merits. As 
it is we turn it all upon ourſelves, and by our Fol- 
Iy, Luxury and Unſteadineſs, are half made Slaves 

to his Hands. | | 
The Romans never knew what Slavery was, 
till gheir Manners became debauch'd. But no 
ſooner that their Souls became corrupted, but 
their Bodies became pliant, and Shackles as eaſy 
to them as Liberty. It was then juſt the ſame a- 
mongſt them, as it is now amongſt us; the very — 
2 tende 
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tended Patriots, and thoſe who aim d at deſtroying 
every regular Syſtem, were indeed oftentimes 
Men of Wit and Parts, but generally the moſt de- 
| bauch'd of the People. Clodius was the Patriot, 
and Cæſar the Heroe; the firſt the greateſt Debau- 
chee of his, or perhaps, any other Time, the o- 
ther the Paramour of Nicomedes, whilſt Milo, Ci- 
cero, and many worthy Men more were purſued 
to Deſtruction. | 1514 | 
Theſe Examples may ſufficiently intimate to us, 

in what a terrible Situation every People muſt be, 
who once ſuffer their Manners to be corrupted, 
when they muſt either become Slaves to Strangers, 
or what is much the ſame, to the moſt profligate 
of their Fellow Subjects; and in the End forget 
they were ever a Nation. Is it poſſible for a Man 
that thinks at all to recollect the beautiful Figure, 
the Campagnia of Rome once made, when Virtue 
triumph'd, and the Deſolation tis now reduced to 
through Vice and Folly; and not reflect, that 
whilft we are crying out againſt Governors and 
Taxes, we are by our own Follies and Vices on the 
Point of making the like Figure, over-run with 
Bawds, Baillifts and Thieves, the ure Prognoſticks 
of approaching Deſtruction. | X 
Tis little to fay, ſuch or ſuch a Miniſter is bad, 
and preys upon the Vitals of the People, while 
themſelves are alone the Cauſe that ſuch are either 
ſuffer d or employ'd. They are raiſed to Power on 
the corrupt Principles of the People, and without 
they could not be; I ſay, they could not, becauſe 
it was never yet known in any Age or Time, that 
2 virtuous People had ever bad Governors. Eli- 
| zabeth promoted Virtue and eſtabliſh'd Commerce 
together; the People had as much real Liberty 
5 | then, 
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then, as they have now, but wete not ſuffer'd to 


miſtake Licentiouſneſs for Liberty: In the two fols 
lowing Reigns, the Sovereigns loſt Sight of the 
main Bulwark of Government, by not attending 
to the Manners, as well as the Wealth of the Peos 
ple; and the Strugle thar followed was rather be- 
tween Virtue and Licentiouſneſs, than Prerogative 
and Liberty; the Body of the People were ſtill 
virtuous, and ſo indeed in many Reſpects was the 
latter Sovereign, but the Court and their Depends 
ants mon ſtrouſly corrupted ; the People therefore 
would not de ſo govern'd, they would have Virs 
tue and Juſtice the Standard of Power, becauſe 
they themſelves were virtuous, and would not 
therefore be made the Slaves of Folly; they di 
as all other People in the like Situation ever mut 
do, they carried their point, and Virtue triumph d- 


"Tis very true, Corruption, was not entirely bas 
niſh'd, it lay like a Snake in the Graſs, and in a 
| few Years reviv'd with double Force and Vigour; 
and om thence one ma juſtly date the Origin of 
all our Wozs;z and as Things are. now circum- 
ſtanc d; it ſeems very indifferent who rules: Since 
the narrow Bounds of Bedlam is hardly to be go- 
vern d by many, I don't ſee how the diſtracted 
People in the, out-skirts are to be govern'd by a 
few. To pleaſe Madmen is like attempting to 
ſtorm the Heavens, and therefore unleſs Men will 
reſolve to be ſober and rational, tis very idle to 

expect good Governors., Tis very plain how. this 
happens here; the People will how their Re 


honeſt, as they ſay, tho they know beforehand 
they will not be ſo, nor do the eople ſeem, to de- 
ſire it; therefore what they mean by Honeſty is 
ot very eaſily underſtood, for they. will ſuffer 
i Werne E themſelves 
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themſelves firſt to be brib d by them, and therefore 
can t eſteem it diſhoneſt to reimburſe at the publick 
"Expence; fo that what the People mean by hon- 
eſt R is not eaſily divin d; and therefore, whe- 
ther they are honeſt or not, lies not in my Breaſt 


to determine; but tis very plain, that did the Peo- 


ple purſue virtuous Meaſures in their Elections, it 
would be eaſy to diſtinguiſſ Honeſty from Diſho- 
neſty in their Rs which at preſent remains a 


Paradox, and will fo, as long as one Man pays a- 


norher to be his Slave, and expects to be his Ma- 
ſter, and really becomes ſo to all Intents and Pur- 
poſes, while the other Side expect the ſame thing 


for being paid, but are WHY, enough miſtaken. | 
Hence we perceive the plain Principle, where- 


on all our Sufferings are founded, and yet like 


Men in a Dream, wonder how it happens; and 
while we diſregard the Cauſe, we run to the Ef- 


_ fefts for Remedy, change our Miniſters as often 


as we can, yet perſiſt, in the Means that can alone 


contribute to make them bad; and this all plain- 


ty proceeds from the general Corruption of Man- 
ners, from the Peer to the Cobler: For were 
Men ſtrictiy Virtuous, Bribes would be uſeleſs 
things ; the living above our Means commands 
in our Affections a Deſire to be ſupported at any 
Rate, and we endeavour ridiculouſly enough to 
Jjuftify dy our Actions, what we condemn by 
our Words, and won't ſee that we act on exactly 
the fame Principle as the little pilfering Thief 
whoſe Deſtruction we purſue with uncommon A- 


ſperity ; and only from thence ſhew, that we glo- 
ry in being ſuperior Robbers, 
While ſuch Sentiments ſubſiſt, we muſt eicher 
have ſomething to balance theſe Eyils, or we are 
Ref bibs kb hoe Ohh, f SA 2 * on 941 "evidently 
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evidently undone; + this can be nothing but perſonal 
Bravery, and chat rarely ſubſiſts, When Virtue is 
baniſh'd, and without it our Fate is determin' d, 
tho perhaps ſomewhat prolong d. There are, I 
doubt not, yet remaining amongſt us ſome who 
court that amiable Deity; if they can jncreaſe theix | 
Party, we ſhall be ſo much in the Read to Glory; 
but as Steadineſs and Reſolution are two of her 
chief Attributes, By their appearing we can on I 
be ſhewn, whether there are yet fentninſ any 0 
her divine Emanations. If there are, then let us 
take a ſhort View of the preſent Stats of Things, 
Is is previouſly neceſſary to conſider, how our Afs 
fairs were ſituatè at the Revolution: The common 
Enemy was then powerful to an Exceſs, and had 
not. only a better Army, but a better Fleet 
than we; © while on the other Side, we were as 
only in an usſettled Stare; but alF the Friends 
an abdicated Monarch, our Enemies, lay brooding 
in out Bowels; we had indeed for oor Allies, the 
Houſe of Au; ria and with that the Rid of the great - 
eſt Part of t e Empire and Holland; but the Em pite 
had the Turks to deal with, and Poland was i in a 
great Meaſure defenceleſs; ' Ireland was in Rebelli- 
on, and a Battle loſt there would have given Spirits 
to the victorious Party 1 in England,and conſequently 
have thrown us all into Confution, while Lewis 
had over-run Flanders, and the Turks made a 
grear Progreſs in the Da This was a Pro- 
& terrible enough, and the Conſequence evident; 
it was then judged, and with great Truth, that 
nothing but 4 fix'd Reſolution t furmount all 
Obſtacles' could fave us in that critical Juncture. 
We had a Prince bold, intrepid and judicious, 
and ſo far ſucceſßful, as to ſettle all our Affairs in 
22 
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a tolerable Manner at home, and to keep the French 
ſo employed, as not to be able to make any great 
Acquiſ. ions: And our Succeſs at the Batle of La 
Hogue, in ſome Meaſure retrieyed the Dominion of 
the Ocean then on the Point of expiring; yet in 
the whole both we and our Allies, were at beſt 
but on the Defenſive, and were not ſo much fight» 
ing to lower the Power of France, as to prelerve 
our ſelves from Slavery and Ruin, and which no- 
thing but fix d and determined Reſolutions to put 
all at hazard could poſſibly avoid. We did ſo, and 


to ſupport ſuch Reſalves, did not ſo much conlider 


che ſpending of Part of our Wealth, as whether we 
hould have any ro ſpend. . The French plainly 
w this, and therefore wiſely coucluded, that an 


a us Peace was better than a hazardous 


War. A Peace was made accordingly, which in 
Effect gave the Houſe of Bourbon à very dangerous 
Acquiſition; yet was King William oblig d, through 
the Peryerſeneſs of a Set of Men, who are always 
derermined jp-be. jo the wrong, wo conſent, or de 

ſo diſtreſs d by his own Subjects, as not to be 
able to carry on the War to its deſired Iſſu. 
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However it happened then, on Queen Annes 


* 


| F the Throne we came a little to our Sen- 


. 


M and plainly foreſaw, that nothing bur an ef- 
fectual War could fave us; we purſued it, beat 
the French Armies wherever we met them, and 
put Lewis to ſo much Expence on Land, as oblig- 
ed 758 purely for Want of Money, to lay up 
his Fleet, and in the Event had it in our Power to 
pon 1 bir French. Limits within as narrow 
2009s as we.plealed. What happened in the Se- 
vel, let thoſe who delight 5 Weed 
ation tell, However, bad as it was, the ow 
2 | tant 
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bitant Power of France was checked, Gibraltat, 
Minorca, Newfoundland, and Anapelin Royal were 
confirmed to us Whereas at the Beginning we 
were not morally, ſure England: was our ow. 
Me ran fifty, Millions in Debt. The French a- 
| þove treble the Sum. In proceſs of Time they 

wip'd off part of theirs with a Spunge ; ours re- 
maineg very little leſſened. The French are ſtill 
in Debt, ſo are we, but wich this Difference, that 
the keeping up of our Credit has enabled us to 
borrow Money at a very low; Rate, while they 
can hardly borrow at any Intereſt; and the only 
ſeeming Advantage they have is the Power of the 
Prince to raiſe Money on the People at pleaſure; 
But the Miſtake: lies here, it is not whether a 
Prince can raiſe Money at pleaſure, but whether 
he can do it without making himſelf the worſe: 
The King and Parliament of England have as 
much Power to raiſe Money on the People, as a- 
ny arbitrary Prince in Europe; but it is not whether 
a thing can be done, but whether in it can be done 
with good Policy, and on conſiſtent Principles. 7 
Lewis the XIVth had certainly as much Power 
to raiſe Money on his People, as Lewis the XVrh 
can poſſibly pretend to, but yet he ran 175 Milli- 
ons Sterling in Debt, and could not help it, ruined 
the Trade of his Kingdom, and made his Subjects 
Beggars, To what End then tended this boaſted 
Power of an arbitrary Monarch, unleſs to the 
Deſtruction of his Subjects, and, in Conſequence, 
the weakening his own Power. Power is onb 
uſeful when it tends to the univerſal Benefit; in 
any other Light tis Madneſs, and can never hurt 
thoſe who foberly and —— repel it; and 
what confirms and makes chis ſe — 
vs, & rance 


France, during the Peace, has grown both rich and 
powerful, during the War, weak and beggarly. 
Will any Man in his Senſes infer from hence, that 
the repelling the Power of France, keeping her 
employed in an expenſive War, and ruining her 
Trade, will make her more powerful; and that 
we are to let her do what ſhe pleaſes, by e 
our Allies and conquering Flanders, purely becauſe 
her King has Power to ruin his Subjects when he 
ii te ir d 18 an $7 INT 
Tis evident that, in many Reſpects, we are 
now in a much better Situation to repel the Power 
of Trance, both by Sea and Land, than we were 
at the Revolution, and for a long time after. The 
firſt Thing I ſhall mention to make this evident 
is, the reciprocal Debts; France, I do aſſert, is at 
this time above one hundred Millions Sterling in 
Debt, and thoſe, who won't believe me, may ſatisfy 
themſelves by looking into du Tor, whoſe Ae 
the French themſelves have never diſputed, becauſe 
they knew it was not diſputable; our Debts are 
very well known to be near fifty Millions. Thoſe 
who will look into the ſame du Tot, will find the 
natural Revenues of France little different from 
thoſe of England; and they will find likewiſe, 
that the French Debt is not only the double of 
ours, but alſo the Intereſt much higher; and tis 
very well know that their Credit is ſo low, that 
Money is hardly to be borrowed at any Rate, 
which is very far from being our Caſe, Who have 
Reſources infinite; Whereas the French have 
none, but in the Aſſiſtance of Spain, (which is 
perhaps not over-burthened) and in Hopes, one 
Day, through our Diviſions, of conquering Han- 
ders, and in an advantageous Peace. 


France 
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France and its Allies can probably bring more 
Troops into the Field than Britain and her Allies, 
but then ſhe cannot do it but at a vaſtly ſuperior 
Expence; for ſnhe is not only obliged abſolutely 
to ſupport all her Allies, except Spain, with Mo- 
ney, but likewiſe acts offenſively, while Britain 
is under no Neceſſity to be, nor ever has been, at 
one third of the like Expence. How Fance can 
hold chis long, without a ſuper- natural Aſſiſtance, 
is not to be deviſed: by the Heart of Man: Great 
and bold Puſhes ſhe may make, while we ſtand 
gaping and ſtaring at her, like Eraſmus's Ideots at 
the Preacher; but if we reſolutely oppoſe her, 
ſhe's undone; -.. by Sea, tis evident we have 
much the Advantage in Ships of War, and tis 
our own Fault if we don't employ both proper 
Directors, and proper Officers. No Nation has 
better, nor perhaps their Equals; I ſpeak of a few 
Superiors; and tis eaſy to conceive, that were 
they employed, they would make the reſt do 
their Duty, or employ none that did not. Our 
Superiority then lies in Officers and Ships, and tis 
very well known we don't want Men, although 
they are ſome what ſcarce; but that is more owiug 
to a Notion of the Neceſſity there is of having 
all Seamen, than that Men, in many ReſpeCtts e- 
qually uſeful, are wanting. | 
From all which Premiſes, I ſhall take the Li- 
berty to conclude, that our Credit is vaſtly ſu» 
rior, and conſequently better able to ſupport a 
d War on the Defenſive, than the French on 
the Offenſive; that our Navy, and other armed 
Ships, may ruin their flouriſhing Trade, while 
our own 1s defended and improved; and chat, all 
things taken together, we are in a much better Si- 
St tuation 
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tuation, in reſpect to France, than at the Begin» 
ning of any War we ever entered into with her, 
for at leaſt this hundred Years paſt. And is this 
a Situation, my Friends and Countrymen, to de- 
cline defending ourſelves againſt an inveterate 
Enemy, and of becoming Slaves to a Power we 
oughr to look upon with Contempt? Can an En- 
gliſbman ſay this without bluſhing? can he pretend 
the Increaſe of our Taxes, if well managed, are 
in any Senſe adequate to the Loſs of our Liberties 
and Commerce, and becoming the Slaves of 
Scoundrels? Are we to be bullied out of our 
Reaſon and common Senſe by a Pack of Hackney 
Hirelings, who never had an Acre of Land, or 
ever paid a Groat Taxes; Fellows who are eter- 
nally ringing the ſame Peal of Hanover, Hanover! 
purely to get Bread for themſelves and Patrons! 
Fellows who whilſt they are dreaming of nothing 
but Turnips, forget of how much better Digeſti- 
on 0 ey are to an'Engliſb''Stomach than wooden 
hoes; and yet, after all, theſe Turnips, good 
as they are, are no Part of the Queſtion. The 
true State of the Queſtion is, Whether tis beſt 
that we defend and ſupport our Allies and pre- 
ſerve Hlanders, or that we, by our Inconſtancy, 
become a Proyerb amongſt the Nations for Treaty- 
breaking and Infamy, and are left to ourſelves 
without Credit, without Honour, without Power, 
and ſuffer our moſt inveterate Enemy to poſſeſs 
pan of the richeſt maritime Provinces in Eu- 
"2 Thoſe People who are for having an Army to 
day, a Fleet to morrow, and they know not 
what the next, are generally either a wrong- head - 
ed ſet of Wretches, or of that Rank of Men who 
A are 
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are Fools enough to fancy, that they ſhall be great 
and happy, when the reſt of their fellow Subjects 
are ruined and miſerable. When the Houſe of 
Bourbon ate poſſeſſed of Flanders and Italy, and 
their Power thereby ſo firmly eſtabliſſ d as to 
dictate to Europe at Pleaſure; their narrow Con- 
ception of Things won't permit them to ſee, that 
every Inch the French gain, is a Fathom Loſs to 
us, both in Trade and Credit; or they are the 
ſecret Emiſſaries of France, the Advocates for 
wooden Shoes, who really wiſh theſe things, 
and by propagating Diſcords and Changes, aim 
at throwing us into Confuſion. A little Retro- 
ſpeCtion will clear up this to the dimmeſt Sight; 
they united. firſt with abundance of very honeſt 
Men, in deſiring a War, becauſe they thought the 
Miniſtry would either not enter into a War, or, 
it did, that it would put it into the Power of 
their Adverſaries to diſtreſs them; and if they did 
not, to ſet up the ſame Arguments againft the 
Power of the Houſe of Bourbon, as Ido now. In 
the whole, it was indifferent to them, whether 
War or no War, ſo there was but room left for 
finding fault. Firſt one War was made, that 
did'nt do enough; then we muſt have another; 
then the Houſe of Auſtria would be ruined, if we 
did not ſend Men as well as Money; W hat did 
the Soldiers do idling at home, except to enflave 
the People? Now it is, What have they to do 
abroad, ſince we ought to depend on our Fleet only? 
This is juſt as the French Miniſtry would have it, 
to make us change our Meaſures with the Moon, 
to loſe our Credit and be truſted by nobody, and 
ſo become the eaſier Prey to our Enemy. Vet 
theſe are the People _ with — 
* ie | m- 
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Impudence;preſume to vilify their fellow Subjects, 
and charge them with Corruption, while they are 
themſelves the only Fautors of Corruption and In- 
famy ; that, like common Bawds,get their Bread 
by ruining the Morals of the Unwary. 41 
-. Theſe divide themſelves into various Claſſes, 
One makes Hanover the Theſis; another Trade, 
and what elſe he equally underſtands; a Third, 
ſome what more candid, or leſs guarded than the 
reſt, profeſſes himſelf the Champion of France; 
While a Fourth turns Hiſtorian, and hopes in time 
to reach, if his Work ſell, that Period of Time 
wherein he only intends to flouriſh, little dream- 
ing that he is going to ride an unbitted Nag that 
has hitherto thrown all his Riders. Thus one 
emerges out of the Dunciad; another out of Edin- 
burgh School; a Third out of St. Omers; and a 
Fourth voluntarily, and without the leaſt Induce- 
ment, except that of getting Bread, plunges 
himſelf into a Gulph, from whence no one has 
yet eſcaped; and all this for the ſake of getting 
Bread, fixing an eternal Sarcaſm on their Coun» 
try, and making it the Contempt of its Neigh- 
bours. 742 | 
I heard, one Night, a very odd Remark made 
on two Perſons who have Places at Court; the 
one was faid to be made Poet-Laurear, becauſe 
he was a good Comedian; the other the King's 
Painter, hecauſe he was a good Architect. It 
was at the ſame time enquired, whether his Ma- 
jeſty's Barber was a good Shoe-maker; but ma 
not one with equal Juſtice enquire, whether a b 
Poet, an ignorant Prieſt, or an idle Phyſician, are 
the propereſt Perſons to treat on Trade and Go- 
vernment: Would not ſcanning of Verſes, mum- 
IN | bling 
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bling of Ave- Maria s, or collecting of Simples, or 
doing any other ſimple Thing, better ſuit their 
little Minds; yet theſe are the ＋ 12 whoſe 
wretched Harangues to the Mob are to be our 
Rule of Government. O England ! England! into 
what a State of Degeneracy art thou fallen! The 
Manners of thy Sons governed by the Dictates of 
Scriblers, and thy Honour aſs-rid by Hirelings, 
who earn their Bread at the Expence of th 
Shame and Infamy; pick up their Crambs of 
Suſtenance our of the Brains of thy Children, and, 
like the Gypſies, put out their Eyes in order t0 
make them compleatly Beggars? 

It would be no unpleaſant Scene to view theſe 
Harpies aſſembled with their Patrons, on the 
new Change in the Miniſtry; their Puzzle and 
Perplexity on what Principle to write now, whe- 
ther for, or againſt the Government; or, as uſual, 
on no Principle at all. I hope it will be in Favour 
of thoſe who are out, becauſe that's always right; 
and theſe Sort of Gentry are pretty Ree 
and never in the wrong; and indeed tis impoſſib 
to be otherwiſe, ſince they are too wiſe to let any 
body judge but themſelves; their Works are only 
to inſtruct and adviſe, not to be carp'd at, or 
found fault with; and as long as you have them 
for Time and Money, you can't juſtly complain 
of the Bargain, fince they are alone infallible. 
So the Country Barber at once larders your Face 
with Soap, and your Brains with News; he re- 
moves from you what you are glad to be rid of, 
and, in lieu thereof, gives you what you had bet» 
ter be without; but who can help admiring what 
theſe cunning Shavers dictate, or refuſe being wiſe 
at the Expence of a Penny ? | 4 
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This may look a little like running away from 
the maia Purport of my Subje c, but it mult be 
conſidered that Politicks is an abſtruſe Science, 
attempted by every body, underſtood by very 
few: This general Ignorance makes it very dan- 
gerous to ſuſter innocent People to be impoſed on 
by Impoſtors and Pretenders; therefore to open 
their Eyes to ſee what is bad, is previouſly ne- 
ceſſary to the ſhe wing them what is good; and 
although it comes at the latter End of chis, it 
will ſerve as a kind of Introduction to my next. 
However, it may not be amiſs here ro remark 
farther, though it be in Favour of theſe Vermin, 
that few People turn their Converſation on an 
thing, but that Species of Politics which very re- 
morely concerns them; and inſtead of making it 
an Amuſement, warm themſelves at once into bad 
Subjects and bad Neighbours, lead the whole 
Circle of their Acquaintance into Heats and Con- 


teſts, and thereby diſturb the general Repoſe of 


Society, bring an unneceſſary Care and Trouble 
upon their own Minds, and render them anxious 
and concerned about the avoiding of Evils not 
likely ever to happen; or in ſuggeſting that ſuch 
things are Evils which, clearly ſeen, are eſſential 
Benefits. | | 


' 


To thoſe whoſe Eyes are confined to narrow 
Proſpects, it is not difficult to perſuade, that what 


lies more remote is evil, becauſe they preſume the 
Informer has ſeen it, and comes to convince them 
of Facts, little dreaming they are generally Ills 


of the Author's own Creation, and are only intro- 


duced to leſſen the little Proſpect Men happily 


enjoy; like Birds of ill Omen, their Buſineſs is 


only to terrify. | x 


Can 


6 

Can any Man in his Senſes believe, that every 
Miniſtry are perpetually in the Wrong, and that 
all Mankind who attempt to govern are Fools and 
Madmen? yet ſuch is our preſent unhappy State, 
that we are daily taught, or rather bully d into a 
Belief that it is ſo, and that too by a Set of Men 
chat are ſo far from knowing any thing of the mat- 
ter, that they don'tia the leaſt underſtand che Na- 
ture of the Argument they ſo warmly purſue, nor 
have any Precedents for the Rules they affect to 
eftabliſh, which are at once both very narrow and ve- 
ry falſe. They conceive now, that the Eugliſb ſhould 
only fight by Sea, and they ground this on a 
Conceit that we are a maritime Power, and the Mo- 
ney laid out on the Navy ts chiefly ſpent at home, 
therefore that only ought to be employed; yet ſay, 
when Land Forces are neceſſary to be uſed in our 
own Defence at home, we have neither Officers 
nor Soldiers proper for that Purpoſe, which, accor- 
ding to their own Scheme, is impoſſible ever to 
have; neither do they conſider, or perhaps know, 
that our Navy coſts us at leaſt two Millions a 
Year, and our of that at leaſt five hundred thou- 
fand Pounds is Money laid out, where the Balance 
of Trade is againſt us; nor do they conſider that 
the Views of France are not yet ripe for attempt- 
ing a Superiority at Sea, 85 is that their pre- 
ſent Aim ; and not conceiving that France aims on- 
ly at ſtriking ſure, by firſt eſtabliſhing herſelf on the 
maritime Continent, they are miſled into a Syſtem 
at once both abſurd and ridiculous; they are only 
for employing a military Force by Sea, and find- 
12 =P Allies Money for carrying it on by 
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ſome Senſe rather chuſe, becauſe they could per- 
haps with our Money ſupply more Forces, and 
raiſe more Officers; and if we had no idle People 
that do more Harm than Good at hame, nor had 
ever a Proſpect of wanting Officers to defend us; 
that is to fay, if we were ſure our Navy could al- 
ways, in all Weathers, guard our Coaſts, it would 
be ſomething; but if we are to judge by Facts, the 
contrary has been plainly the Caſe. We had a 
Fleet when King William landed at Torbay, and ſo 
we had but the other Day in the Downs, when the 
French lay almoſt in Sight of it; yet to what Pur- 
ſe? King William did land, and the French might 
ave ſo done, if their Intentions and Preparations 
had been ſuited: And a Man muſt be a very great 
Stranger to maritime Affairs not to know, that 
conſidering part of our Fleet, great as it is, muſt al- 
ways be employed at a Diſtance, thoſe which re- 
main at home, were they twice as many, are in- 
ſufficient. to prevent an Enemy's landing. Does 
it. not then plainly follow that we ought, either to 
have experienced Officers and veteran Soldiers, 
or that we ftake our Liberties and Properties on 
a very bad Principle; and conſequently, if wg 
muſt aſſiſt our Allies, is it not better to train up 
ſome of our own Officers and Soldiers to Action, 
than pay our Money for training others; are they 
not more likely to ſerve the State, and more ready 
on any Emergency, than Strangers; Will any 
Man own this, and yet inſiſt that we ought only 
to employ a Navy ? 


0 


Tis certainly true, that was our Navy an eſta- 
bliſhed Militia, equally diſciplin d both for Land 
and Sea, ſomething might be ſaid in Favour of 5) 
Hypotheſis, which, as things aze:gircymſtanc'd, 
Weg is 


1290 
is plainly erroneous, and only advanced, either to 
make a Miniſtry always in the wrong, or becauſe 
thoſe who advance it are too wiſe to ſee more than 
one Side of the Queſtion; and who idly conclude, 
becauſe a Navy is of real Importance, therefore 
nothing elſe can be of any uſe. A wiſe Man guards 
himſelf on all Sides, and ſtudies to countermine 
his Enemy every where, it being of little Conſe- 
quence to — was ruined by Meaſures he nei 
ther foreſaw nor guarded againit. 
- How filly muſt one of theſe peremptory Scrib» 
lers look, when he is ſhown to be an utter Strans 
ger to the Subject he engages in, and preſumes, 
purely on the Credit of Ignorance and Impudence, 
to dictate at once both to the Sovereign and Peo- 
ple; when he is ſo far from knowing what a Roy- 
al: Navy is capable of doing, or not doing, that 
he is not only an abſolute Stranger to its Diſci- 
pline, Order and Management, but has not any 
manner of Conception, when, or why it can or 
can not act, as attended by a Variety of Contingen- 
cies, nor perhaps knows what ſort of a thing a 
Ship of War is; has no more Comprehenfion of 
the. Courſe of publick Affairs than a Gooſe; is a 
Stranger to the Copaſels that give them Motion, 
and to the Reaſons whereon they are grounded, 
and ſtill more fo to diſtant Events; and yet will 
prefume to preſcribe by ſaying, this is right, or 
that wrong, becauſe he dare do it. 
There is a remarkable Story in the Lady's Tra- 
vels into Spain, of a Cobler who took upon him» 
ſelf to direct che Theatre at Madrid, and to de- 
termine peremptorily, not only whether the Actors _ 
performed juſtly, but alſo how the Poet wrote. 
The Impudence of this Fellow was grown _ — 
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Height, and the Infatuation of the better ſort of 


People ſo notorious, that either every Actor and 


every Poet muſt pay their Court to him, both with 
Complaiſance and Money, or neither muſt be ſuf- 
fered to act or write with Applauſe. cj 


_ Impudence is the common Attribute ofall Nati- 
ons, and there always will be ſome People in each 


Who glory in it, As thereby to make ſome amends 


to themſelves for the Defects of Nature or Educa- 
tion; and as it is not difficult to find People of 
all Ranks, who either through Ignorance, or Di- 
ſtruſt of themſelves, receive tacitly the Dictates of 
the Overbearing, ſo as long as Impudence ſubſiſts, 
it will be attended by a Train of Admirers 
This is perhaps more peculiarly the Caſe in Eng- 
land than in any other Nation, becauſe thoſe who 
are ſo diſpoſed are at Liberty to write and ſay al- 
moſt what they pleaſe with Impunity; and whom, 
while they reaſon juſtly, are Examples of the noble 
Effects of Liberty; while thoſe who behave other · 
wiſe, fix an eternal Sarcaſm on the greateſt Bleſ- 
ſing on Earth. | | 
Of the latter Sort, we not only ſee News- Wri - 
ters and Coblers, but find them immixt with a 
awdy Throng, whole narrow Conceprions of 
Things, or Thoughtleſsneſs ingulph them in the 
{ame confined Whirlpool, where they play eter- 
nally in one perpetual Round. But would Men 
take Pains to enlarge their Minds ever ſo little, 
they would not only ſee the dangerous Tendency - 
of the Purſuits of France, but they would alſo ſee 
it in a Light adequate to the Danger: They would 


ſee evidently, that the Aſſiſtance given to the Em- 


peror is not with a View of extending their own 
Conqueſts that way, but thereby to fix an Influ- 
l Ence 


efice over thoſe Powers who are capable of imped- 
ing her real Purſuit, untill ſhe gains ſo much ad- 
ditional maritime Coaſt as may enable her to com- 
mand the univerſal Commerce, which is in reali- 


ty affecting univerſal Monarch t be 
plagued with the Government of umberleſs Sub- 
ets; it being much eaſier to govern dependant 
rinces; and the Princes of Europe are in all Pro- 
bability only to be rendered abſolutely dependant 
by thoſe, in whoſe Power it is to make them rich 
, ðęq / Een 
In this Light, let the French march their Armies 
where they pleaſe, Flanders is ftill the ſole Object 
of their Purſuit on the one Side, and Italy on the 
other, and Succeſs therein can only crown their 
extenſive Views, and eſtabliſh their Power on a 
fixt and laſting Baſis, The reſt follows of courſe, 
and then, and not till then, will they attempt to 
command the Ocean, which the then Increaſe of Sea- 
men and Shipping will probably enable them to 
effect, and which until then is morally impracti- 
cable. | 
This is what induces them to make ſuch bold 
Efforts, and to pur all at a Venture, for the ob- 
taining ſo glorious a Criſis. The not attending to 
this, is what miſleads People into the conceiving 
that a Paradox, which is clear and obvious as Light. 
They can't apprehend how France ſhould be much 
leib able, and yet make ſo much bolder Puſhes 
_ thai we towards Power; but the Solution is ve- 
ry eaſy, when we come to conſider our different 
turns of thinking. Britain has always been at 
beſt but an humble Imitator of great and extended 
Deſigns; while France has ever ſteadily purſued 
great Projects: Britain — always been — 
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with moderate Acquiſitions, and thoſe almoſt _ 
forced upon her; while France has ever ap- 
peared in the Light of a bold Gameſter, who bor- 
rows from, cheats, or robs Friends and Foes in- 
differently, in order to obtain a ſuperior Fortune, 
to appear in Splendor, and laugh at all he has 
bubbled ; and although he miſs his Purſuits and 
is undone, he is not a Beggar to common Appre= 
henſion till that happens. And if after that he 
can find People weak enough to give him farther 
Encouragement, he reſumes his wonted Purſuits, 
and in the End perhaps triumphs. 5 
Lewis the XIV. was this kind of Gameſter; he 
ventured all, and more than all to attain his Ends, 
but was defeated and ruimd, without other Re- 
ſource than in our Follies. We conſented to ſet 
him up again. His Succeſſor purſues his Maxims, 
and triumphs: But one wou'd not learn from the 
Weakneſs of our Anceſtors to run into worſe Er- 
rors, and becauſe they firſt ruined Lewis and then 
ſet him up again, that therefore we muſt ſuffer 
his Succeſſor to purſue the ſame wicked Courles, 
and triumph. 1 
It was a Maxim amongſt the old Romans, to 
try their Strength with the greater Alacrity a- 


1 


| rage their moſt formidable Enemies: The Rea- 


n was dictated to them by Common Senſe, 
ſince the more formidable the Enemy was, the 
nearer they were to Deſtruction, if not oppoſed 
in Time. The Romans knew the Uſe of a Navy 
as well as the Engliſh, yet made it not their 
whole Dependance ; they knew it would keep 
an Enemy in awe, as it aſſiſted their Armies, and 
wafted them to their Doors, but never were 


weak enough to conclude it ſufficient to conquer 


% them 
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them. War appear d to them neceſſary to be pur 
fi 110 every Lehe ; but, I be, ao en | 
23 nor any, other Nation ever dreamt of ſit- 
ting down quiet, and ſuffering their Neighbours 
to grow too powerful for them, which is a Sen- 
timent, nothing but modern Politicks could poſ- 
Ia the whole, I take it for granted, that every 
thinking Man in the Kingdom agrees to the Ne- 
ceſſity of reducing the Power of France, but are 
not e. about the Means. Tis plain that no 
body Ap! roves of their having a powerful Navy 
at Seq, 


only 
build a Fleet who has Sea-ports for that Purpoſe, 


Germany, where they muſt at once bury both. 
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- thould cone wich their whole Force and Vigour 
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poyment, would naturally fbi WW. 
The French grow rich in Peace, but it II be 
ee if they Lhe in War tog. How are We to 
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by fufferitg chern to acquire ſuch Additions as can 


Moſt effectuall. make them ſo? Shall we let the - 


Robber ov of our Neighbonr's Toils, and bring 
him to plitider our Houſes. He is either power- 
rut or he is not: If he is, fufely he is beſt at a 
Diſtatice:* If he is not, 8 will bis bold Efforts 
produce His Deſtruction? So that rake it Which 


Way we will, now the Ball is up, tis beſt to keep 


it in Motion, which I conckide will not be eaſily 
done without Britais being one of the Ganibſters, 


anti ĩs content to play a double Gatfie upon bim, 


Side; to p hin t 
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mies abroad, a little good Conduct Will rujn bis 
emmerce by Sea ; and fo long as we, by a ſtendỹ 
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